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accepts  them  with  the  deeply  sensitive  respon- 
siveness that  each  composer  must  have  desired 
as  the  finest  haven  for  his  expression.  It  takes  two 
artists  to  complete  a master  work — one  to  create 
it,  the  other  to  comprehend  it;  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  professional  musicians  and  connoisseurs, 
to  whom  this  reporter  has  talked  about  music, 
none  has  revealed  a deeper  comprehension  of  the 
soul  of  music  than  Helen  Keller. 
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THE  NAME  OF  HELEN  KELLER  is  indelibly 
written  among  those  of  the  world’s  truly 
great.  Born  a normal,  active  child,  she  was 
stricken  by  an  illness  that  deprived  her  of  both 
sight  and  hearing,  before  she  was  two  years  old. 
In  her  seventh  year,  her  instinctive  need  for 
expression  became  so  urgent  that  she  fell  subject 
to  passionate  crying  spells,  the  cause  of  which 
was  apparent  but  the  remedy  for  which  seemed 
hopeless.  Her  parents,  living  in  a small  town  in 
Alabama,  were  quite  unversed  in  the  special 
methods  required  to  reach  through  to  the  ardent 
little  being,  who  lacked  both  the  visual  and  the 
aural  impressions  upon  which  to  build  normal 
understanding.  On  the  advice  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Helen  Keller’s  family  applied  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston. 
There  it  was  that  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  had 
devised  a means  of  teaching  Laura  Bridgman 
who  also  was  blind  and  deaf;  there  it  was  that 
a recent  graduate  of  the  Institution,  Annie  Mans- 
field Sullivan,  was  recommended  to  Captain  Keller 
as  teacher  for  his  child.  Thus  began  the  personal 
life  as  well  as  the  education  of  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Sullivan — later  Mrs.  Macy,  but  best  known 
as  Helen  Keller’s  beloved  “Teacher” — came  to  the 
child  shortly  before  her  seventh  birthday.  She 
found  her  an  untamed  little  creature,  with  only 
such  impressions  as  she  had  discovered  for  her- 
self through  her  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste. 
She  began  to  teach  the  girl  by  forming  the 
manual  alphabet  into  her  hand  and  acquainting 
her  with  the  names  of  familiar  people  and  ob- 
jects. The  child’s  first  important  discovery  was 
that  everything  has  a name.  Endowed  with  un- 
usual powers  of  mind  and  eagerness  of  spirit,  she 
learned  rapidly.  Soon  she  was  able  to  read  in 
raised  type;  to  write  letters;  to  express  herself 
not  merely  in  name-words  but  in  fluent  sen- 
tences; to  master  an  understanding  of  purely  ab- 
stract conceptions,  like  love,  goodness,  and  God. 
When  the  little  girl  was  ten,  Miss  Sullivan  began 
to  teach  her  to  express  herself  orally,  using  her 
organs  of  speech  to  form  and  utter  words  she  had 
never  heard.  But  “Teacher”  did  not  stop  with 
the  mechanics  of  education;  she  gave  the  child 
access  to  the  full  pageantry  of  life.  On  their  daily 
walks  through  the  woods,  she  opened  to  her  the 
beauty  of  nature.  At  lesson  time,  she  made  her 
aware  not  merely  of  the  facts  of  history,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  but  of  the  indomitable  human 
spirit  behind  them.  And  to  her  tasks,  day  by  day, 
year  by  year,  the  child  brought  the  most  in- 
domitable spirit  of  them  all.  Under  the  wisdom 
and  loving-kindness  of  “Teacher’s”  guidance, 
Helen  Keller  emerged  from  an  imprisoned  little 
organism  into  a gracious,  compassionate  woman, 
of  singular  intellectual  attainments  and  compell- 
ing personal  charm.  The  earthly  association  of 
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“Teacher”  and  her  gifted  pupil 
was  ended  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Macy,  in  1936.  The  spirit 
of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  re- 
mains the  lode-star  of  Helen 
Keller’s  life. 

A High  Calling 

After  earning  the  B.A.  de- 
gree at  Radcliffe  College,  Helen 
Keller  chose  as  her  vocation 
the  improvement  of  conditions 
among  the  handicapped,  and 
many  of  our  present  reforms 
in  the  care  and  education  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  the 
direct  results  of  her  tireless 
efforts. 

Upon  meeting  Helen  Keller, 
one  is  conscious  first  of  her 
radiance  and  charm.  She  is 
vitally  alive.  Her  handclasp  is 
warm  and  eager.  Her  ready 
smile  gives  evidence  of  the 
innate  sympathy  with  life  and 
human  beings  that  is  the 
essence  of  rich  living.  Al- 
though the  range  and  scope 
of  her  interests  are  astonish- 
ingly wide,  she  is  anything  but 
a blue-stocking.  She  has  a 
sparkling  sense  of  humor,  and 
enters  zestfully  into  conversa- 
tion. She  hears  either  by  lip- 
reading  or  by  manual  alphabet 
translation.  When  words  have  been  conveyed 
directly  to  her,  she  makes  an  almost  involuntary 
gesture  of  eagerness  and  replies  immediately,  in 
spoken  sentences  couched  in  diction  of  singular 
aptness  and  beauty. 

In  talking  with  Helen  Keller,  one  is,  indeed, 
aware  of  a “difference”  between  her  and  other 
people — a difference  that  lies  in  Miss  Keller’s 
keener  sensitivity,  her  greater  awareness  of 
beauty,  her  richer  ability  to  distill  her  impres- 
sions into  their  purest  essence.  Where  the  aver- 
age person  looks  without  truly  seeing  and  listens 
without  truly  hearing,  Miss  Keller  penetrates 
straight  to  the  core  of  her  experiences  and 
reaches  their  basic  truth.  Not  only  has  she  con- 
quered the  barriers  of  darkness  and  silence  for 
herself  but  she  is  able  to  interpret  human  experi- 
ences for  others  in  terms  of  a poetic  insight 
granted  only  to  a few. 

In  the  following  interview,  Helen  Keller  sets 
forth  her  impressions  of  music.  Whether  or  not 
she  perceives  tonal  vibrations  in  the  same  way 
that  others  do,  seems  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  she  does  perceive  them,  and  that  she 


“I  am  very  pleased  to  talk  to  The  Etude.  It  is  a 
magazine  which  I have  known  and  admired  for  a 
long  time.  Of  especial  interest  to  me  have  been 
the  occasional  articles  appearing  there,  in  which 
blind  people  tell  of  the  joy  that  music  brings  to 
their  lives. 

“Music  is  an  important  part  of  my  life.  It 
reaches  me  in  a very  pleasant  way.  There  are  all 


Helen  Keller  with  her  favorite  pet 


kinds  of  vibrations  which  I recognize  easily  in 
the  various  instruments.  The  vibrations  usually 
penetrate  through  the  floor  and  the  furniture;  if 
I am  in  a room  in  which  music  is  being  per- 
formed, I feel  it  through  the  arms  of  my  chair, 
through  my  feet,  through  my  body.  If  I place  my 
hand  upon  the  instrument,  or  upon  the  lips  and 
throat  of  a singer,  the  tones  of  the  music  reach 
me  in  a distinct  forte.  In  this  way,  it  is  easy  for 
me  to  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of 
music.  For  instance,  there  is  the  harp,  deep  and 
resonant  like  the  wind  in  the  pines,  quite  as  I 
feel  it  when  I walk  through  the  woods.  The  violin 
has  all  the  beauty  of  th4  human  voice  in  it.  It  is 
so  delicate;  its  tones  range  the  entire  span  be- 
tween joys  and  sorrows.  In  the  xirgan  I feel  the 
might  and  thunder  of  the  ocean,  as  its  waves  rise 
and  fall  and  roll  away. 

“I  also  get  the  rhytiuh/and  the  (spirit  of  music. 
I know  if  it  is  dreamy,  pathetic,  or  bright.  I know 
jazz,  too — and  sometimes/f  like  it!  Jazz  is  an  ex- 
cellent accompaniment  for  dancing.  I enjoy 
dancing,  particularly  if  I have,  a good  partner. 
The  waltz,  I think,  is  my  favorite,  though  I am 
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not  averse  to  the  rhumba,  either!  The  rhythm  of 
dance  music  is  so  marked  that  it  is  easy  for  me 
to  follow  it  and  keep  in  good  time.  But  dance 
music,  of  course,  is  quite  apart  from  the  tonal 
splendors  of  the  great  master  works  that  pene- 
trate our  souls  and  bring  a message  of  comfort 
and  of  faith. 


Favorite  Composer 

“Of  all  the  composers,  Beethoven  is  my  favorite. 
In  the  majesty  of  his  utterance,  now  stark,  now 
tender,  one  recognizes  the  voice  of  all  humanity 
speaking.  Especially  do  I love  his  “Fifth  Sym- 
phony,” because  I realize  that  it  is  his  supreme 
triumph  over  deafness.  I try  not  to  miss  hearing 
the  “Fifth  Symphony.”  If  it  is  included  in  a 
radio  program,  I am  tempted  to  leave  whatever 
task  I may  have  before  me  to  go  downstairs  to 
listen  to  it.  I am  also  very  fond  of  Wagner — 
particularly  the  scene  in  which  Brunnhilde  is 
put  to  sleep — and  of  the  Russian  composers. 
Tschaikowsky’s  music  wears  the  color  of  sadness, 
it  is  so  full  of  longing. 

“I  have  had  the  privilege  of  having  Heifetz 
play  for  me;  and  Caruso  sang  for  me.  I shall 
never  forget  that.  He  said  he  wanted  to  sing  his 
best  for  me — a gallant  compliment.  He  chose 
passages  from  “Samson  et  Dalila,”  climaxing  the 
treat  with  the  lament  that  Samson  utters  when 
he  has  been  blinded.  Caruso  revealed  the  deep 
understanding  of  a great  soul  as  well  as  the 
magnificence  of  a great  voice.  I was  spellbound, 
feeling  a river  of  pure  beauty  flowing  into  my 
hand. 

“It  was  also  a delight  to  meet  Alec  Templeton 
and  to  hear  him  play.  He  is  not  only  a gifted 
musician  but  a poet.  He  puts  his  very  soul  into 
what  he  plays.  And  the  ease  with  which  he 
creates  music,  playing  off  his  impressions  with 
the  same  fluency  with  which  another  person 
speaks!  He  played  an  impression  of  me,  making 
the  keyboard  tell  just  how  I seemed  to  him.  It 
was  truly  remarkable.  The  resulting  harmonies 
embarrassed  me,  but  touched  and  pleased  me, 
too. 


Music  in  Nature 

“Although  I do  not  play  myself,  I had  a marvel- 
ous experience  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  not 
long  ago,  when  I visited  that  great  church  during 
a lecture  tour.  The  organist  kindly  allowed  me  to 
sit  beside  him  and  play  upon  his  magnificent 
instrument.  That  is,  I struck  a few  notes  with 
trepidation,  feeling  that  I was  presumptuous. 
But  I enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  the  organist 
generously  said  that  he  would  incorporate  my 
notes  into  a theme. 

“Actually,  I have  been  in  contact  with  music 
all  my  life — with  man-made  music  as  well  as 
with  the  wonderful  music  of  nature  which  reaches 
me  daily  in  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the  whirring  of 
birds’  wings,  and  the  rushing  of  streams.  As  a 
child,  I loved  to  hear  the  piano  talk.  That  was 
even  before  Teacher  came  to  me.  I have  enjoyed 
music  ever  since.  One  of  my  great  musical  mem- 
ories is  the  concert  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, with  Toscanini  conducting,  which  I at- 
tended. I shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions I had,  sitting  there  in  the  full  midst  of  that 
rushing  tide  of  harmony.” 

(As  regards  Miss  Keller’s  visit  to  the  NBC 
studios,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  her  means 
of  listening,  through  vibrations,  and  the  ideal  of 
radio  transmission,  (Continued,  on  Page  66) 


How  Many  Music  Teachers  Have  We? 
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Etude  prints  the  following  estimates  with  reservations.  While  we  have 
no  mote  definite  statistics  than  has  the  writer  of  this  article,  we  should  say  that  the 
number\of  music  teachers  in  America  is  far  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  Our  estimates  are  based  upon  years  of  personal  contact,  travel,  cor- 
respondence, and  general  music  sales. — Editor's  Note. 


THE  LAWRENCE!  H.  SELZ  organization  of 
Chicago  conducted  in  1938  a survey  for  the 
National  Piano  Manufacturers  Association, 
as  a result  of  which  they  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  6,282,676  families  in  the 
United  States  in  which  one  or  more  members 
play  the  piano.  On  that  basis  they  estimate  the 
number  of  individuals  who  play  at  9,424,014  (one 
and  one-half  times  the  number  of  families  in 
which  at  least  one  individual\plays) . From  re- 
ports of  instrument  dealers  arid  teachers,  they 
estimate  the  number  who  play;  other  instru- 
ments at  4,350,000— a total  of  13,744,014,  not  al- 
lowing for  duplications.  It  seems  Wlikely  that 
duplications  would  be  of  sufficient \proportions 
to  affect  the  total  materially. 

The  president  of  a music  publishing  firm,  who 
is  considered  by  the  Music  Publishers  Protective 
Association  to  be  the  best  authority  on  the.  study 
of  “popular”  instruments,  estimates  that  /here 
are  700,000  students  of  the  piano  accordion Vnd 
the  Hawaiian  guitar.  The  Selz  estimate  is  tSat 


there  are  at  least  100,000  active  (piano)  teachers, 
and  many  more  who  teach  for  pin  money.” 
Applying  the  same  method  to  the  Selz  estimate 
of  a total  of  13,774,014  instrument  players,  we 
reach  an  estimate  of  a/ total  of  about  155,000 
professional  instrument  "teachers. 

This  checks  closely  with  the  census  figures. 
Under  the  classification  “Musicians  and  Teach- 
ers of  Music,”  the/figure  in  the  1920  census  was 
a little  over  130,000;  in  the  1930  census,  a little 
over  165,000,  an  increase  of  approximately 
twenty-seven  per  cent  in  the  decade. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  (musi- 
cians’ union)  has  a membership  of  about  128,000, 
of  whom  they  estimate  that  about  half  would 
be  classified  as  musicians,  for  census  purposes — 
that  is,  they  receive  the  greater  portion  of  their 
incomp  from  work  as  musicians. 

The  census  figure  is  undoubtedly  made  up 
chipfly  of  instrumental  teachers  and  of  the  pro- 
fessionally active  members  of  the  union.  The 
vrfice  teachers  and  concert  artists,  who  would 


2,100,000  play  the  accordion  and  guitar.  That  isV  riot  also  be  included  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ratio  of  one  student  to  two  non-student  players/ /groups,  are  probably  too  few  in  number  to  affect 
Applying  that  ratio  to  the  estimated  number  of0(  an  estimate  based  on  figures  as  to  instrumental 


players  of  the  piano  (that  is,  dividing  the  numbeV 
of  players,  by  three),  we  should  have  3,141,338 
piano  students. 

The  survey  made  by  The  Etude,  in  1937,  showed 
an  average  of  17.77  pupils  per  teacher.  Diyiding 
the  estimate  of  piano  pupils  by  this  figure,  we 
should  obtain  an  estimate  of  176,777-  piano 
teachers. 

But  surveys  made  by  The  Etude  found  that 
42.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  less  Iman  eleven 
pupils.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  .that,  except 
for  a negligible  number  of  high-priced  teachers, 
those  with  no  more  than  ten  pupil/  are  not  mak- 
ing their  livelihood  chiefly  fron/  their  teaching 
and  belong  rather  in  the  class  of  “pin-money 
teachers”  than  in  the  professional  classification. 
Deducting  this  percentage  of /the  estimated  total 
of  176,777,  we  have  left  an/estimate  of  101,117 
professional  piano  teachei/ 

This  checks  rather  accurately  with  the  esti- 
mate of  Irl  Allison,  President  of  the  National 
Guild  of  Piano  Teachers,  who  says,  “I  believe 


eachers  and  union  members. 

VThe  current  opinion  among  leading  music  edu- 
cators seems  to  indicate  that  the  figures  of  the 
19411  census  will  show  at  least  as  great  a per- 
centage of  increase  during  the  decade  as  the 
figure/  of  1930  showed.  Because  of  the  great 
growth 'm  public  school  music  during  the  1930’s, 
the  percentage  may  well  be  still  higher.  In  view 
of  that  fact,  the  following  comparison  seems 
fairly  conclusive; 

1.  If  the  increase  were  the  same  (that  is  ap- 
proximately tWnty-seven  per  cent)  the  census 
figure  in  1940  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
209,500. 

2.  If  64,000  for  the  musicians’  union  be  added 

to  the  present  estimate  of  155,000  teachers,  the 
result  is  219,000.  \ 

This  check  would  srifem  to  indicate  a reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy  in  tfle  estimate  and  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  ther/ are  in  the  United  States 
to-day  approximately  155^000  professional  teach- 
ers of  music. 


METRQN0ME  ACCENTS 
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Young  music  /students  often  have  only  vague 
ideas  concerning  time  signatures,  and  where  the 
accents  fall  in  the  various  rhythms.  To  clear 
up  this  subject  and  to  help  these  pupils  develop 
a strong  feeling  for  rhythm,  the  writer  suggests 
a plan  whjfch  has  proved  very  successful  in  her 
class. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a blackboard  drill  on  time 
signatures,  and  where  the  accents  fall  in  each 
of  ther 
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Then  place  the  metronome  where  it  can  easily 
be  seen  and  heard  by  each  pupil /n  the  class,  and 
start  it  ticking  at  about  100. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  clap  their  harids  with  every 
tick  until  they  can  do  it  steadily.  Thten  begin  with 
the  two-beat  time  signature  and  have  them  clap 
with  the  metronome,  but  accent  the\first  count 
of  every  measure. 

After  they  have  done  this  correctly  for  a half 
dozen  measures,  let  them  shift  to  the  three-beat 
signature;  then  to  the  four  beat;  to  the  srx  beat; 
back  to  the  three-beat  signature;  and  so  forth. 
All  of  these  changes  must  be  done  at  the  teacher’s 
command,  and  without  stopping  the  clapping  or 
missing  a metronome  tick. 
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Attractive  Work-Play  Materials 
for  Young  Music  Beginners 


SONGS  OF  THE  CHILD  WORLD 


LITTLE 
FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE 

By  Georgia  B.  Perry 

mm 


to  childre 
Price,  2 5 cents 


Children’s  Songs 

By  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 

The  Elephant  

..$0.50 

One-a-Penny  

...  .30 

The  Tin  Soldiers  

.50 

Twilight  Song 

...  .30 

What  a Ver\  Handy  Thing 

Monkey  s Tail  Must  Be 

...  .40 

THIRTY  RHYTHMIC  PANTOMIME! 

Song  Texts  by 
Alice  C.  D.  Riley 


DANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  CHILDREN 


Music  by 
Jessie  L.  Gaynor 
Silhouettes  by 

Susanne  Fennimore  Tyndale 


)r  27  dances  and  games 
youngsters.  The  illus- 
in  free-hand  paper  cut- 
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Spkial  Exercises  for  Guitar 
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then  you  will  still  be  able  to  impr 
your  listeners  with  a satisfactory  per- 
formance. 

Players  frequently  have  the/ idea 
that,  iri  order  to  impress  an /audi- 
ence, they  must  show  how  fast  they 
can  rush  through  a certain  piece  of 
music;  they  completely  forget  that 
a beautiful  tone,  shades  of7expres- 
sion,  and  proper  phrasing /are  the 
most  important  things  in  tlie  rendi- 
tion of  any  musical  composition. 
These  last\  suggestions  may  well  be 
followed  by\  players  of  the/banjo  and 
mandolin.  \ 

In  a recent  letter,  one  of  our  read- 
ers wanted  to  know  “whether  there 
are  women  Who  play  the  guitar  pro- 
fessionally and  how  they  compare 
with  the  well  known  guitarists  among 
the  men?”  We\are  glad,  to  state  that 
the  men  have  no  monopoly  on  guitar 
playing,  and  we  can  point  to  several 
members  of  thfe  fair  feex  who  have 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  in- 
terpreters of  guitar  J music.  Louise 
Walker  of  Vienna  is /considered  the 
outstanding  virtuoso  guitarist  in 
Central  Europe.  She  began  her  study 
of  the  guitar  when  fjive  years  of  age. 
After  receiving  a \ thorough  musical 
training,  she  gave /her  first  guitar 
recital  at  the  age  Of  fourteen.  Since 
then,  this  artist  hajs  appeared  in  all 
the  important  music  centers  of  Eu- 
rope. She  also  gaVe\  two  recitals  in 
New  York  City,  a feW  years  ago.  Miss 
Walker  possesses  k flawless  technic 
and  produces  a la)-ge,\  beautiful  tone 
on  her  chosen  instrument.  Her  re- 
cital programs  cbntaih  the  best  in 
guitar  literature,  /including  works  of 
the  classic  and  niodern\composers. 

Other  Women  Guitarists 

Ida  Presti,  a (resident  \of  Paris,  is 
hailed  as  another  fine  guitarist  who 
has  given  many  recitals.  A well 
known  French  Critic  says:  Vida  Presti 
is  an  astonishing  and  most  prodigious 
guitar  virtuoso!  Gifted  with  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  for  this  Wonderful 
instrument,  site  produces  a\  brilliant 
sonority  of  tone,  has  an  extremely 
varied  range  /of  expression  'and  in- 
comparable musicianship,  and  it  is 
an  enchanting  experience  tp  listen 
to  this  artist/’ 

Alice  De  Belleroche  resides  in  Eng- 
land, where  jshe  is  looked  upon  as  a 
virtuoso  gu/tarist.  She  has  /given 
concerts  in  Belgium,  Germany,  'Eng- 
land, and  /France,  and  frequently 
broadcasts  / from  London.  Misk  De 
Belleroche  j was  a pupil  of  An'dres 
Segovia  ahd  Matilde  Cuervas.  Ma- 
tilde  Cuervas,  wife  of  the  Spanish 
guitar  virtuoso,  Emile  Pujol,  is  \an 
artist  of  great  attainment.  She'  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  exponent 
of  the  “Flamenco”  style  of  guitar 


■The  South  American  City,  Buenos 
'Aifqs,  is  the  home  of  many  excellent 
guitarists.  But,  according  to  opinions 
expressed  by  Miguel  Llobet  arfti  An- 
dres Segqvia,  Maria  Luisa  Anido  de- 
serves tnfc  greatest  honors.  This 
artist  has  appeared  in  numerous  re- 
citals, and  from  her  n/n  have  come 
many  fine  arrapgerpints  of  classic 
numbers  for  gui 

Last  but  not  lea'st\we  must  men- 
tion the  name /of  Vahdah  Olcott 
Bickford  of  LoS  Angeles\  California. 
This  fine  guitarist  has  giveh  concerts 
in  many  ciges  in  the  United  States, 
individually  and  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband,  Myron  Bickford.  Ttech- 
nically/well  equipped-,  Mrs.  Bickford 
has  published  quite  a number  of  ex 
celleht  transcriptions  of  classical 
compositions. 


What  Music  Means  to 
Helen  Keller 

(.Continued  from  Page  8) 


which  requires  an  absence  of  vibra- 
tion, nearly  caused  an  impasse.  The 
studios  are  built  of  solid  concrete 
which  does  not  conduct  vibrations. 
For  that  very  reason,  Miss  Keller 
cannot  hear  through  concrete.  The 
difficulty  was  solved  by  placing  a 
small  wooden  platform  under  her 
chair.  When  Toscanini  appeared  on 
the  stage,  the  audience  began  ap- 
plauding. Miss  Keller  at  once  per- 
ceived the  clapping  and  joined  in.) 

“As  to  the  niceties  of  nuancing  and 
phrasing,  I have,  alas,  to  accept  the 
interpretation  of  others,  adding  my 
own  fancy  to  it.  But  I always  get  the 
essential  meaning  of  a composition; 
I know  whether  it  is  a dream,  a trag- 
edy, or  a tossing-out  of  laughter. 

“Music  means  much  to  me.  It  rests 
me  after  a day’s  hard  work,  and  it 
gives  me  happy  anticipations  of  the 
harmonies  I shall  some  day  hear  as 
well  as  feel  with  my  fingers.  Some 
day — who  knows? — how  wonderful  it 
will  be  if  I find  music  turned  into 
color!  I feel  that  music  should  give 
us  greater  faith  in  this  day  of  crisis 
for  the  world.  I mean  faith  in  the 
inner  resources  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  all  of  us.  That  spiritual 
power  alone  can  help  us  to  endure 
and  to  hope  and  to  cling  to  our  ideals 
and  desires,  until  the  great  darkness 
of  the  world  rolls  away  and  we  see 
the  light  of  peace  healing  the  na- 
tions. Music  may  be  a means,  per- 
haps, of  helping  to  bring  about  this 
ultimate  healing.  For  the  wonderful 
thing  is  that,  no  matter  what  lan- 
guage we  speak,  we  can  all  under- 
stand music.  It  is  a bond  of  beauty, 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than 
all  discord.” 

“He  who  combines  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable,  carries  off  the  prize." 


THE  ETUDE 


How  an  Accordionist 
Projects  Rhythm 

( Continued  from  Page  61) 

Each  measure  is  short  the  time  of  a 
sixteenth  note,  and  naturally  there 
can  be  no  rhythm.  Those  who  are 
preparing  for  orchestra  playing 
should  be  particularly  careful  that 
each  measure  receives  its  full  count. 

Students  are  often  not  content  to 
play  music  which  is  within  their 
technical  ability.  They  are  impatient 
to  play  difficult  musi,c;  consequently, 
when  they  struggle  through  a selec- 
tion which  is  beyond  their  scope  they 
cannot  play  it  rhythmically.  It  is  all 
they  can  do  to  find  the  correct  keys 
and  buttons.  We  urge  those  who  are 
guilty  of  this  fault  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a listener  derives  more  pleasure 
from  hearing  an  accordionist  play  a 
simple  selection  rhythmically  correct, 
than  to  hear  him  struggle  through  a 
masterpiece  in  a slovenly,  unrhyth- 
mic manner. 

Rhythm  is  a gift  bestowed  Upon 
some  musicians.  It  is  so  naturalvfor 
them  that  they  would  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  play  any  other  way. 
Those  who  do  not  have  the  gift  cafi 
cultivate  a sense  of  rhythm  if  they\ 
will  make  a serious  study  of  it;  and 
they  will  find  that  when  once  the 
problem  is  conquered,  they  will  al- 
ways play  rhythmically. 

The  first  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  fingers  should 
always  be  prepared  a little  in  advance 
over  the  piano  key  or  bass  button 
which  they  are  to  play,  and  then  they, 
will  always  play  in  correct  time.  The 
next  thing  is  to  enunciate  all  ac- 
cents distinctly  so  there  will  always 
be  the  constant  forward  progression. 
Some  students  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  this  subject  until  they  are 
well  advanced  in  all  other  studies  on 
the  accordion,  but  this  is  noy  right. 
Practice  for  rhythmic  playing  should 
begin  with  simple  exercises  and 
scales,  and,  when  these  are  once 
mastered,  there  will  be  np  difficulty 
on  future  studies. 

We  urge  accordionists  to  analyze 
their  playing  and  see  Whether  they 
are  merely  playing  correct  time,  or 
whether  they  are  projecting  the 
rhythm. 


Pietro  Deiro  will/  answer  questions 
about  accordion  / playing.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  him  in  care  of 
The  Etude,  1712  Chestnut  Street., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


CORRECTION 

On  Page  706/ of  The  Etude  for  Octo- 
ber 1941,  reference  was  made  to 
Francisco  Braga  as  the  composer  of 
the  Angel’/s  Serenade.  This  of  course 
is  incorrect,  as  it  was  Gaetano  Braga, 
an  Italian  composer,  who  wrote  this 
widely  known  piece. 


Debussy 
And  the  Pedals 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

the  G string  sounding  in  sympathy 
with  it,  thus  enriching  the  tone  qual- 
ity of  the  C string  with  gentle  sounds 
of  the  G string.  Try  it  with  the  E 
Key  held  down  silently.  With  other 
keys  held  down  silently  the  overtones 
in  many  instances  come  out  stronger 
in  sympathy  than  the  fundamental. 

The  beautifying  (damp'er  or  loud) 
pedal,  as  the  writer  prefers  to  call  it, 
by  raising  the  dampers^  functions  on 
a grand  scale  in  perihitting  all  the 
strings  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  with 
each  tone  as  it  is  sounded.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how/these  effects  may 
be  used  to  great  artistic  advantage 
when  properly  employed  in  playing 
Debussy’s  music. 

Una  Corda  (Soft)  Pedal 

The  una  corda  (soft)  pedal  has 
been  insufficiently  exploited  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  a great  variety  of 
tone  color/  in  piano  performance. 
The  difference  between  the  softest 
pianissimjo  (pp)  possible  without  the 
una  corda  pedal  and  the  softest 
pianissimo  ippp)  with  the  una  corda 
Vpedal  adds  that  much  more  tone  color 
to  the  pianist’s  palette.  Also  the  una 
corda  pedal  plays  an  important  part 
in\  equalizing  the  power  of  the  long 
strings  of  the  low  bass  with  the 
shorter  string  of  the  treble.  When 
ffsed 'simultaneously  with  the  beauti- 
fying \(  damper  or  loud)  pedal  it  sof- 
tens afid  mellows  the  low  bass  and 
proportionately  strengthens  the  treble 
tones.  \ 

Coordinated  Fingers  and  Feet 

Detailed  directions  are  found  in  the 
Reverie  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  crescendos  and  dimin- 
uendos for  individualized  voice  ex- 
pression, tone  Volume  for  each  voice, 
the  fluctuating  trescendo  and  fluctu- 
ating diminuendo;  and  the  beauti- 
fying pedal  directions,  are  all  com- 
plete; as  are  fingering  and  phrasing. 
The  una  corda  pedal  is  indicated  by 
the  words  e sempre\una  corda  which 
simply  directs  thatVhe  left  foot  be 
set  upon  the  una  corda  pedal  and 
kept  there  throughout'while  the  right 
foot  engages  the  beautifying  pedal  as 
directed.  Sound  the  ifaelody  tones 
brilliantly,  even  in  their  pianissimo 
softness,  with  decisive  finder  strokes; 
while  the  secondary  or  accompani- 
ment tones  are  sounded  with  a mel- 
low tone  quality,  even  if  fortissimo 
dynamic  power  were  desired.  The 
remainder  rests  with  the  good  taste 
of  the  performer  and  his  understand- 
ing of  the  tonal  message  which  the 
composition  is  meant  to  convey. 


“The  road  to  perfection,  to  master- 
ship, lies  in  the  direction  of  constant 
application.” — Mere. 
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ARTIST-TEACHERS 

JCeo  ^Podolsky 

Renowned  virtuoso  pianist.  Soloist  with  Chi- 
cago, Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Recitals  in  New  Yor\,  Boston, 
Chicago  and  other  large  music  centers  and 
in  all  the  principal  countries  in  Europe. 


Instruction  from  eminent  artist-teachers  is  available  to  talented  students 
from  the  beginning  of  their  studies  at  Sherwood.  Degree  courses  in  piano, 
violin,  voice,  public  school  music,  conducting,  cello,  organ,  wind  instruments, 
theory,  composition.  Moderate  tuition  rates.  Dormitory  accommodations. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog . 412  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  MEMBER  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 


DIAMOND  ANNIVERSARY 
A complete  school  of  music,  dramatic 
art  and  dancing.  Courses  lead  to  degrees. 

SECOND  'SEMESTER' 
Opens  January  26 

Write  tor  catalog 

'50  Highland  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohi 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

DlvIMonot  LindenxooodCollege 
tor  Women.  Thorough  prepara- 
tion for  careers  in  music  under 
a distinguished  faculty.  B.M. 
degree,  certificate  and  diploma 


>,  violin. 


lusical  attractions.  For 


^hp  Qlpbplanb  Jnfitilutp  nf  (Quatr 

Confers  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  Master  of  Music  Degree,  Artist  Diplor 
Faculty  of  Nationally  Known  Musicians 
BERYL  RUBINSTEIN,  Director,  3411  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  Conservatory 

L Division  ot  Oberlin  College.  Thorough  Instruction  in  all 
ranches  or  music.  46  specialist  teachers,  excellent  equipment 
200  practice  rooms,  23  modern  organa,  etc.)  Degrees :Mus.B., 
Ichool  Mils.  B.,  A.B.  with  music  major.  Delightful  college 
awn.  Catalog.  Frank  H.  Shaw,  Di;\,  . ox  512,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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=JUILLIARD  SCHOOL  OF  MUS1C= — 

Ernest  Hutcheson,  President 

JUILLIARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

George  A.  Wedge,  Director 


July  7 to  August  14,  1942 

Accredited  music  courses  leading  to  diplomas,  teacher’s 
certificate,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science 
degrees.  Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction  for  beginning 
and  advanced  students,  repertoire  classes,  methods  and 
materials,  public  school  music,  theory,  composition,  and 
musicology.  Department  for  high  school  students. 

Special  one-week  Unit  Courses  in  all  branches  of  music 
and  music  education. 

Catalog  on  request 

120  Claremont  Avenue  Room  122  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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